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AESTRACT 

The Oklahoma City-Central State University 
cooperative Program in Teacher Education is designed to provide 
student teachers preparing for middle school careers with a morP 

t^w^^ opportunity to integrate educational theories of learning 
.and behavior with day-to-day public school experiences, a maximum of 
25 students spend a full semester in an Oklahoma City middle school 
where they complete their student teaching and three academic 
courses- Educational Psychology, Child and Adolescent Psychology, and 
Educational Tests and Measurements. The academic courses and student 
teaching are conducted by a team of two Central State University 
professors who spend approximately U hours each school day in the 
building, both spring and fall semesters, supervising the student 
teachers and teaching the courses. (Related program material and a 
reference bibliography are included.) (MJM) 
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SUMMARY OF THE PROGRAM 



One of the most frustrating experiences of teachar educators is 
to see excited, committed student teachers move into the teaching ranks 
and rapidly become frustrated, uninspired and eventually uncoiranitted. 
It is apparent that this problem is at least pa)jtially a result of in^ 
adequate, and perhaps inaccurate, preparation. The Oklahoma City-Central 
State university Cooperative Program in Professional Education is an 
effort to provide student teachers preparing for middle school careers 
with a more realistic opportunity to integrate educational theories of 
learning and behavior with day-to-day public school experiences. 

A maximum of twenty five students spend a full semester in an 
Oklahoma City middle school where t-iay complete their student teaching 
and three academic courses: Educational Psychology, Child and Adolescent 
Psychology, and Educational Tests and Measurements. 

The academic courses and student teaching are conducted by a team of 
two Central State University professors who spend approKimately four hours 
each school day in the building, both fall and spring semesters, supervis- 
ing the student teachers and teaching the courses. 

Beginning with the pre-school orientation sessions and continuing 
throughout the semester, the student teachers maintain the same school 
hours as the regular faculty and attend the academic courses, which are 
taugh the first two periods of each day. 

If the goals of the program are reached, the student teaGhers complete 
the semester with a broadened understanding of human behavior, an expanded 
capacity to model the core dimensions of a helping personality, and with a 
heightened ability to use appropriate learning theory in teaching. 
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RATIONALE 

Accurate Teacher Education is in many ways an unlearning axperience 
for the student teacher. Numerous common sense notions which are success- 
. ful only in a very limited sense must be discarded and replaced by more 
facilitat. approaches if the teacher is to be maximally effective. Un- 
fortunately unlearning is a most painful way of learning and demands the 
use of the most effective learning principles, including, among others, the 
proper merging of theory and practice and the prL^sentation of a fucilita- 
tive behavioral model to the learner. 

At Central State University teacher education has proceeded along 
traditional deductive lines, with theory being presented on campus and 
practice following in a public school setting. This . approach has both 
strengths and weaknesses, with efficiency and economy being two obvious 
strengths* 

Efficiency and economy in a teacher education program are obtained 
primarily by having large classes and using teaching techniques, such as 
lecture, discussion, outside assigrments, and visual aids, which make it 
possible to cover many concepts in a short period of time. This approach 
works well with highly motivated students, especially if the professor is 
successful in integrating theory and practice. Although there is a sub-- 
stantial payoff when this approach is successful , it is a well established 
finding that "Being Told" is one of the most difficult ways to learn f 6 ), 
Therefore the all too conmon outcome is that new teachers quickly abandon 
good learning and behavior theory in favor of teaching the way they were 
taught, with corrections being made or. a trial and error basis. 
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Weaknesses of the traditional approach include difficulty in making 
theory and practice mutually supportive and the tendency to emphasize 
theory having llniitad relevance. Overcoming the weakness of theory and 
practice not being mutually supportive must take into account. both the 
organisational structure of the prcgram as well as the content of the 
teacher education curriculum. The tendency to emphasize theory having 
limited relevance may also be in part a problem of program structure (which 
often keeps teacher educators from b^iing fully aware of the ongoing pi^lic 
school program) but is even more a function of the experience, committment, 
and educational background of the teacher educator. 

The prograni being discussed was designed to capitalize on the strengths 
of the traditional approach while at the same time overcoming the weakne^sses. 

OBJECTIVES 

The overall objectives of the program are to provide student teachers 
with a more realistic exposure to educational theory and practice in the 
context of a public school , and to provide a teacher educator team model for 
student teachers. 

Specific objectives of the program include i 
1* The studant teachers will develop an understanding of human 
behavior from the standpoint of cause^effect relationships* 
2. The student teachers will be able to demonstrate a norr-pcssessive 
warmth^ respect^ and genuineness (2) toward those v^Ith whom they 
come in contact, 

3* The appropriate use of learning theory in the classroom will be 
utilized by the student teachers* 



4* The student teachers will analyze and utilize group dynamics in 

the school setting* 
5. The teacher educators directing the program will have continuous 

contact with the actualities of public school life, 

DEVELOPMENT 

The program was conceived by Dr, Mack Wedal of the Central State 
University aducation faculty. He then discussed the project with Dr. Gene 
Russell^ who agreed to team up with Dr* Wedel, Mr, Olen Labor, principal 
of Hoover Jr, High School, was approached to see if Hoover would be interest^ 
ed in being the host school. On receiving his support, meetings were arrang- 
ed with Central State University administration personnel, including Dr. Gene 
McPhail, Director of Student Teaching, Dr. Joe Jackson, Vice President for 
Academic Affairs, and Dr, Garland Godfrey, President of Central State Univ^ 
ersity. Final approval was obtained to enter into an agreement with the 
Oklahoma City Public Schools to conduct this project during the 1970-'71 
school year at Hoover Jr* High School, The agreement was consummated after 
consultation with the Director of Secondary Education of Oklahoma City Public 
Schools, Mr. Jim Johnson, and with Dr, Bill Lillard, Superintendent, who pre- 
sented the plan at the Oklahoma City Board of Education for final approval. 

The Oklahoma City-'Central State University Cooperative Program in 
Professional Education continued at Hoover Jr. High School throughout the 
1970-71 school year. At that time^ it was deterrnined the crowded conditions 
in the building (the physical plant was built to accomodate 1100=1200 while 
the anticipated 1971^72 enrollment was projected at 1600-1700) required that 
if this project were to *be continued for the 1971^72 school year it would 
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have to be at another building. Since the program evaluation had sug- 
gested that the project be continued it was decided to move the project 
to a less crowded building. Oklahoma City Public School officials sug- 
gested three possibilities, of which Rogers Middle School seemed to be 
the best choice, both because it is a middle school (Grades 6-7-8) and 
because the overall philosophy of the Rogers Middle School administration 
is very much supportive of sound learning and behavioral principles. 

Dr. Mack Wedel approached Mr* Jerry Rippetoe , Principal of Rogers 
Middle School^ and received an invitation to conduct the project at Rogers 
during the fall semeBter of the 1971'-72 school year and also during the 
spring semester if the faculty so decided. The project began at Rogers in 
August, 1971, In October, 1971, the faculty voted to invite the project to 
continue throughout the 1971-'72 school year at Rogers. Assuming the project 
receives a favorable evaluation in the Spring 1972, current plans call for 
the project to continue at Rogers during the 1972-'73 school year, 

DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 

1, The program includes^ 23-25 student teachers who spend a full semester 

at an Oklahoma City middle school. Their program includes the block courses 
normally taught on campus (Educational Psychulogy, Child and Adolescent 
Psychology, and Tests and Measurements) in addition to the regular student 
teaching eKperiences . 

2. The program is for one semester, with students applying for either the 
fall or spring semesters. ' . 

3p Chronological Sequence: 

a. Students intetnsted in the Middle School (either elementary or 

EKLC 
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secondary majors) make applications for the program to the Director 
of Student Teaching, 

b. Anyone eligible for student teaching may apply for the project. 
The two criteria most crucial in selection are i (1) Stated interest 
of the applicant. (2) Availability of opening at the host school - 
the principal of the host school informs the University of the subject 
areas available. For example, two in social studies ^ three in English ^ 
and two in llBth. 

c. Those students accepted for the program are notified early enough 
sc they can plan to attend the pre-school sessions at the host school, 
d^ During the semester students are expected to maintain the same 

i 

school hours as the host school faculty and attend school functions 
appropriate to their assignment* 

e* Studants allocate two hours each day for formal classroom activities, 
f , In addition to the approKimately two hours each day devoted to 
University course work, the student teachers periodically observe classes 
other than those with their cooperation teachers, both in the host school 
and by appointment in other Oklahoma City Public Schools, 

ADMINISTRATION 

Dr. Mack Wedel, Associate Professor of Education, is the project 
director* ApproKimately one-third of his total course load is devoted to 
the project to assist in teaching the courses^ supervision of student 
teachers and for program direction. Dr. Gene Russell, Associate Professor 
of Education' and Psychology, devates approKimately three-fourths of his total 
course load to the project (nine hours for the block courses and three hours 
for supervisioh) . Dr. Gene McPhail^ Director of Student Teaching, is 



responsiblt for participant selection and has also served as a resource 
person for the projeGt, 

A number of faculty members assist with the program as needed, such 
as art, English, science, and health and physical education methods 
teachers, and reading specialist. The services of a psychiatrist were 
available one afternoDn. Also the host teachers and administrators are 
often in attendance at the class sessions and make appropriate contri- 
butions to the discussions of the class. 

FACILITIES 

Classroom and seminar facilities are provided by the host school* 
Book shelves in the host school instructional library are also provided 
to aGGomodate the library and instructional materials brought to the 
host sGhool for use by the student teachers in connection with course 
requirements. All instruction materials and duplicating equipment avail- 
able to the hoet school faculty are also available to the student teachers, 

BUDGET 

Virtually the entire budget is taken up with salaries and trans- 
portation for personnel. This includes five-fourteenths of Dr. Wedel's 
salary and twelve-fourteenths of Dr. Russell's salary. The extra cost 
for the Increased supervision is approximately $10,00 per student teacher* 
It is 19 miles round trip to Hoover Jr. High School and 32 miles round 
trip to Rogers Middle School, 



COURSE REQUimWENTS OF STUDEKT TEACHERS 
The three University courses (nine hours) which student teachers 
complete during the semester are Educational Psychology, Child and 
Adolescent Psychology, and Tests and Measurements. The courees are 
presentud as an integratGd whole, with the final letter grade being 
compiled from the following? 

1. Three essay tests, designed to determine the extent to which the 
student has grasped the concepts involved and is able to see their ap- 
plicatioki to classroom learning and bahavior (Appendix h) * 

2. A case study, dasignad to give the student an opportunity to study 
an individual (or group) in depth, with special emphasis on racognizing 
and responding to causes, rather than symptoms (AppendiK B) . 

3. A test evaluation, designed to give the student an opportunity to 
construct, administer, and analyze a test, using accurate learning and 
measurement principles (AppendiK C) , 

4. Six outside readings, using psychological journals and books* 

5. Students present either their case study or test evaluation to the 
class for analysis and critique (Appendix H, I). 

STUDENT TEACHING REQUIKEMENTS 

1. Daily participatiDn in the classroom activities of the cooperating 
teacher to whom the student teacher is assigned (includes observing co- 
operating teacher, assisting cooperating teacher, and assuming full re- 
sponsibility of the class at appropriate times) . 

2. Notebook Compilation - The required notebook includes lesson plkns, 
observational notes, unit materials and any other material which the ^ 
student teacher may find helpful. 
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3. Six written observations of classes other than that of the cooperating 
teacher, 

4. Six written observations of student activities. 

The student teaching experience also includes a minimuin of four 
classroom observations from the University supervisors with a follow-up 
interview critiquing the class which was supervised (see Student Teacher 
Evaluation form used for the critique). Also, there were numerous infor^ 
mal discussions with students both individually and in groups. 

Evaluation of student teaching (eight hours credit) is on a pass- 
fail basis* 

EVALUATION 

Ideally a project such as this would be evaluated longitudinally, 
with an eKperimental design permitting comparison over a time span be- 
tween graduates of this program and graduates of the regular student 
teaching progr^. Unfortunately this was not possible. Instead a 
variety of evaluative measures were used, with the hope that gathering 
evidence of program results from a nuniser of different sources would 
make valid conclusions possible. 

Data for the evaluation was obtained from the following sources s 
1* Evaluation Instruments ; 

a* Relationship Questionnaire, 

b. Course Evaluation Questionnaire. 

c* Impressions of Teacher Education Questionnaire. 

d. Student Teacher Comments. 

e. Self Concept Scale, . 

2. Cooperating Teacher Observations* 

3. Host School Administrators Observations* 

4. Observations of Project Coordinators. - ^ ^ 
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Reiationship Questionnaire - This instrument is made up of 141 state= 
ments regarding how a person may feel about another person^ or ways that 
one person may act toward another person (Appendix D) , The instrument waa 
administered to the student teachers in the Hoover Projact and to a control 
group of on^cainpus students on completion of their block courses * 

Both the Hoover and on= campus groups scored high on the questionnaire, 
indicating a hei^.htened perception of sensitivity and eoncern toward persons 
.with whom they interact* However^ the qn-campus group scored significantly 
higher than the Hoover group on the dimensions under study (Table 1), 



Table 1 

Mean Perfonnance on the three Relationship Questionnaire Scales 
by the project group and the On-campus group 



Relationship Questionnaire Scale 


Group 


Accurate 
Empathy 




NonposBessive 
Warmth 


Genuineness 


on- 

Campus 


Mean 36.94 
S.D. 5.87 




64.19 
6.68 


47.31 
3.41 


Project 


Mean 32,50 
S,D* 6.S5 




58.75 
7,31 


45.00 
3.29 




*t 

RatioB 2,555* 




2.773* 


2*416* 




*t - 2,005, p 


< 


.05 




These 


differences may be attributed 


to a tendency to move 


from a more 


idealistic 


to a more realistic position 


as 


theory and practice 


merge , That 



experience toughens the attitudes of young teachers has been verified recently 
by a group of San Francisco State Reaaearchers (7) t They found that elementary 
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education majors scart the teaGher education program balieving that teachers 
should be warm and supportive, but often "move significantly toward a hard 
authoritarian ideal" by the time they begin practiGe teaching. This phe- 
nomena has also been verified in other prefessiona* For example^ Eron (5) 
found this tendency among medical school students as they proceed through 
their internships. 

A question whieh remains unanswered is whether this project moves 
student teachers toward a more realistic approach to teaching without uhdue 
loss of "humanistic" idealism or whether the loss of idealism is replaced 
by a nonproductive form of cynicism. This question ii being studied this 
year with the Rogers group, using a scale designed to measure "Machiavellianism" 
(3)- 

Course Evaluation Questionnaire - This questionnaire (Appendix B) was 
administered at the close of each semester with careful steps taken to 
maintain the anonymity of the respondenta. Completion of the questionnaire 
was on a strictly voluntary baiis* 

On-campus students attending Educational Psychology classes of Professor 
Russell during the 1969-70 SGhool year served as the control group. Their 
responses were contrasted with those of the Hoover group (eKperimental) , 
The total Hoover N was thirty-seven. The thirty-seven control group re- 
sponses were randomly selected from a pool of 198 completed questionnaires. 

Results showed signifiGant differences on two iteme^ numbers four and 
five^ where the control group indicated less satisfaction with the size of* 

their class and with the physical environment of the classroom itself. 

1 

Three additional items yielded^ substantial, but not statistically significant 
differences. These werei Item 1, where the experimental group were more 
inclined than the controls to describe their purposes as "I am really trying 
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to learn all I can about how to be a good teacher and I hoped this aomi 
would help," Item 2, where the experimental group were more confident 
their purposes were realized than were the controls, and Item 7, where the 
experimental group liked the outside readings more than the control group. 

Impressions of Teachsr Education Program Questionnaire .- This five item 
questionnaire (Appendix p) was completed by the same persons as the Course 
Evaluation Questionnaire, There were no statistically significant differ^ 
ences batwean the two groups on any of the items. Only pn item five were 
there any trends. On this item the eKperimental group had a tendency to 
rate the overall teacher .education program higher than the control group. 

Student Teacher Cormnents - Respondents were asked for their written 
comments on the last page of both the Course Evaluation Questionnaire and 
the impressions of Teacher Education Program questionnaire. The comments 
were placed into categories and classified aeGording to whether they were 
favorable or unfavorable. 

A Chi Square test of significance was completed. No significant differ^ 
ences were obtained, aithough the Chi Square on the experimental vs. control - 
group comments on the academic courses approached the .05 level of signifi^ 
cance (3. 84 with one degree of freedom). This difference may well be ex^ 
plained by the fact that the eKperimental group was commenting on three 
courses while the control group was comnenting only on Education Psychology, 
Another possibility is that the more critical experimental group evidence 
less defensiveness and a more realistic understanding of the course, 

Self-Concept Scale - This instrument (Appendix G) was developed by Dr, 
• Russell from aelf-concept principles (4) . The eleven item scale was admin- 
istered to the Rogers group and to a graduate class of teachers enrolled in 
^ Educational Psychology at Central State University during the 1971 summer 
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session. Rasults, as shown in Table 2 show that the Rogers group scored 
significantly higher than the graduate teachers, implying a more positive 
self=conaept for the -Rogers group* 

Table 2 . ■ 

Mean Performance on Self-Coneept Seal© 



Group ' 




Scale Responses 


Graduate EduGational 






Psychology Class 


Mean 


26,9687 


N^32 


S.D. 


1 * 0864 


Project 


Mean 41.6666 


N^24 




7,2930 



t - 2,66, p<*01 



Cooperating Teacher Observations - The Project Director asked interested 00= 

operating teachers to subtnit their impressions of the Program. They were en-' 

couraged to include the positive aspects, as well as areas which need Btrenth= 

enlng, Mrs, Maxine Asch, language arts teacher^ stated that: 

"It is my pleasure to conimend the Student Teaching Program . 
of Central State University as the finest I know about in 
the field of teacher training, 

1 would consider any teacher candidate's chance for success 
to be appreciably enhanced for havinf imrticipated in this 
laboratory experience with Dr* Mack Wedel and Dr. Gene Russell. 
Furthermore p I feel a more effective dimension has been added 
to my own teaching becauee of the association with this project 
in my school last year* 

If the co-operating system can absdrb the increase in per- 
sonnel without deprivation of facilities and space to the 
staff or student body, this program is capable of valuable 
impact in teacher education and teacher effectiveness , and 
hence I a forward thrust for education itself 

Mrs, Mary Hepp, math teacher, stated that: 

"I was privileged to be a part of the studant teaching pro- 
gram conduotad by Central State University last year. In 
my opinion it was an excellent program far training student 
teachers. The opportunity to study with Dr, Wedel and Dr, 
Russell and apply what they had learned, created a type of 
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laboratory situation which was most beneficial to the 
student teachers and the groups of children with which 
they were working* 

It was a learning situation for me also in that I was 
able to learn about some of the new ideas in education 
and had the opportunity to discuss ideas and problems 
with experts in the field* 

If a school has the facilities to absorb a group such 
as this without creating an Qvarerowding problem, I 
would racommend the program highly as one that would 
be beneficial to students as well as teachers." 

Mrs. Patricia Hunter, language arts teacher, stated that; 

"During the 1970-71 school year, I was involved in 
the Central State University student teaching program 
in the role of cooperating teacher* Two senior stu= 
dents from CStJ asaisted me in my classroom, planning 
and carrying out our academic program. 

In my^ estimation , the Central State ^Program for stu- 
dent teachers Is singularly outstanding in every way. 
Firsts it was a thoroughly practical experience of 
systematic study, seminar^type e^cperiences, and total 
on-the-job training. Seaondly, it provided teaching 
candidates an opportunity to serve in a realistic 
learning-laboratory type situation making textbook 
material "come alive" by daily invQlvement with child- 
ren, profeasorsi, supervising teachers, and cooperating 
teachers, as well. 

We in the prdfession speak frequently of institutional 
reforni and education for the seventies* To me, the 
Central State student teaching program is Indeed a 
forward step to meet the challenge of a truly relevant 
approach to educational internship p 

Host School AdminiBtrators Observations - The Project Director 

asked the Principals at Hoover Junior High and Rogers Middle School to 



comment on the program. Following are their oommente. 
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C. Olen Labor ^ Principal of Hoover Junior High SchoQl^ stated thati 

"Central State University initiatad a new student 
teaching prograin in our building during the 1970^71 
school year. This program was unique in that college 
courses related to teaching v/ere taught in our building - 
Student teachers worked with our teachers a full semester 
and at a certain time each day they were released to attend 
the college courses which were taught by the University staff. 

In my opinion this program offered more to prospective^ 
teachers than the conventional type of student teaching . 
College coursus were more relevant to the student teachers 
because they dealt with specific learning problems observed 
in their classrooms* 

The biggest problem experienced by the public schools with 
this type of program was that of accommodating a large number 
of student teachers. Evan though I have an aKceptionally 
good staff/ I found myself assigning student teacheij who 
had insufficient experience to give proper guidance. If this 
problem could be overcome/ the program would be most desirable 
in the preparation of teachers for junior high or middle 
schoola. " 

Mr* Jerry Rippetoe, Principal of Rogers Middle School/ stated thatt 

"On behalf of the staff and administration of Rogers, I 
would like to express -our appreciation for the cooperation 
that has been received from Central State University in re^ 
gard to the new student teaching concept, Rogers is a fine 
school and this year has begun as one of the best yet, I 
personally feel that this sucGess has been enhanced by the 
student teaching program through Central. The staff quickly 
voiced approval and are looking forward to next semester and 
a continuation of the program* 

It is sometimes difficult to obtain a realistic view of public 
^ school teaching within the confines of a college classroom. 

The practical eKperiences from having been in a public school 
an entire * semester ? coUpled with theory taught in the colleges 
and universities should lead to a mueh more suecessful teach-^ 
ing career for many student teachers. 

Let me say once again how appreGiative we are of this student 
teaching program as it is now being carried out at Rogers 
through Central State University and to express the enthusiasm 
of the staff as we look forward to neKt semester. " 
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Observations of Project Coordinator^^ - Following are the comments 
of the pX'oject coordinators i 

Dr, Mack Wedel - During the past several years as a University 
supervisor of student teachers, I observed many instances where student 
teachers simply were failing to implement the appropriate iaarning and 
behavioral principles in their teaching. Although 1 assumed they were 
getting many fine concepts in their classes, on campus, 1 had no idea ' 
which concepts. It was this observation that caused me to wonder about 
what was going on in the on^campus classes and how I could batter. inte- 
grate the theory of on-eampus classes with the realities of student 
teaching. 

This program has allowed me to gain some professional inservice 
education at a very low threat level. Frankly, as a University super- 
visor, one of my problems was an inadequate understanding of psychological 
principles as applied to human behavior and learning. Most of the pos- 
itive moves I had were natural aid without much theoretical understanding 
of the reasons for such behavior* As a result I operated far too much 
on the basis of trial and error. Therefore, a very real personal ad- 
vantage in the program has been the self-assurance I have gained as 1 
work with students in helping them to better understand the cause and 
effect relationships of their teaching, 

I believe the opportunity I have visiting with Dr. Russell as we 
travel to and from the prograin is invaluable in that we go over the 
concepts discussed in class, sharing with each other our observations 
of students made that day {we both supervise them all) , thus providing 
opportunities to plan our future strategy for the program. 
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A distinct advantage to this progrm has been the availability 
of the University professors to the cooperating teachers. In my rola 
as a Dniversity supervisor I found, for many reasons, that I was spends 
ing very little time with cooperating teachers. It occured to me that 
I was not giving the cooperating teachers the opportunity to feel as- 
important in the scheme of student teaching as they really are. When 
one doesn't have the opportunity for appropriate feedback (in this case, 
cooperating teacher to University aupervisor) there tends to be a resent- 
ment to the whole student teaching program. Last year at Hoover we 
took all the cooperating teachers to lunch away from the achool, in 
groups of five, for a couple of hours and had an excellent opportunity 
for a five and take relationship. It was obvious to the University pro- 
fessors that following this experience a more genuine respaot for one 
another emerged. it was at this point that we started having a notic- 
able positiva impact on several of the cooperating teachers in that they 
started coming to us or cornering us in the teachers louno=e to either 
encourge them, help them through the Gauses and effects of a probler they 
were having, or. to elaborate on a concept they wanted to implement in 
their own classes (such as adjustments in grading proceduras) . 

We have also purchased video taping equipment to be utilized in 
analysing the teaching of the student teachers. There will be other uses 
of the equipment such as encouraging the student teachers (and cooperating 
teacherd to use it in their classrooms with studenta. 

Dr.' Gene Russell - As is true with all teaching and learning experi- 
ences which continue ovar a time span^ there are both poiitive and negative 
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aspects to this program. By far the most obvious plus for me has been 
the opportunity to interact with student teachers and public school 
students^ teachers^ and administrators. It had been over fifteen years 
since I was in a public school on a daily basis. This has caused me to 
look long and hard at the theoretical concepts used in teaching the 
psychology of education. It is also providing me with a fresh ^ relevant 
source of exainples to illustrate appropriate learning and behavioral 
concepts* 

The daily contact with student teachers on a more informal basis 
than is possible on campus has been most rewarding and challenging, I 
find myself inspired to do the best job I possibly can in ah effort not 
to disappoint them* 1 am thus more careful and exhaustive in my pre= 
paration and ever alert to assure that I am "practicing what I preach"* 

An additional asset is one which would be difficult to prove ^ but 
which I think is correct, namely that the Hoover and Rogers group are 
more analytical in discussing psychological concepts, ask more challenging^ 
relevant questions, and become more personally involved in the class pro- 
ceedings than is true with on-^campus classes* Prom an educational view 
this advantage is difficult to overestimate. 

The chief drawback of the program is time. With a thirty-two mile 
round trip it is difficult to devote less than five houry a day to the 
project (average 7 i 30am - 12 i 30pm); When I add this twenty-five hours a 
week to my remaining responsibilities, the result is that some areas gat 
neglected, notably professional development. I find myself with less time 
for reading and far full attention to my other clasies and responsibilities, 
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One other drawback should be mentioned. In the process of "daily 
battle" there is a temptation to get too "realistic". I am convinced 
that accurate theory is an absolutely essential ingredient o£^ a correct 
teacher education program. In an effort to achieve a more realistic 
balance between theory and practice there is the possibility of going 
to the opposite 'extreme. of placing too much emphasis on practice/ while 
neglecting theory. I believe we have .^successfully eluded this pitfall 
but the possibility is always there and must be resisted. 

All things considered^ this program h^m been most rewarding per^ 
sonally as well as affording me the greatest opportunity in my career 
to increase my effectiveness as a teacher. 

DISCUSSION • ' ' 

All correct learning experienees are , in effect/ a reality search. 
Therefore it is important to ascertain the extent to which this project 
is offering a realistic blending of educational theory and practice. 
Results of the Relationship Queationnaire showed the project group to 
be significantly different from the on^c^pus group in the direction of 
a better balance between idealism and realism for the project group. 
The Chi Square on the Questionnaire Conments , which approached statis- 
tical signifi cance when comparing the experimental and control group 
comments on the academic courses, may also imply a more realistic under- 
standing on the part of the experimental group. The observations of 
Dr. Russell in contrasting on-c^pus and project group clasiroom input" 
are along similar lines. The structure of the project, providing for 
daily experiences in "trying out" theory under actual classroom con- 
ditions adds to the reality seareh* Thus the project group experienced 
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increased opportunities to subject trial and error and common sense 
teaching methods to scientific scrutiny over a full semester, as con" 
trasted with the usual one^half semester student teaching eKperiencG. 

. One off the chief goals of the project is for the student teachers 
to ej^and their ability to model the core dimensions of a helping 
personality (2), This goal is sought by the project coordinators both 
through presentation of relevant material (see References for Thoeretical 
Base) and through efforts by the coordinators to model appropriate be^ 
havior. It is hoped the noms and values which emerge from this twin 
thrust will be internalized by the participants and will in turn form 
the basis for their interactions with others. 

There seems little doubt that the concepts themselves are better 
mastered by the project group. Tests over the concepts yielded signifi^ 
cant differences at the .01 level in favor of the project group over the 
on-campus group. There is also some evidence from the Course Ivaluation 
Questionnaire and the Impressions of the Teacher Education Program 
Questionnaire that groupness has developed in the project group around 
the project norms and values* 

A real "sleeper" developed in regard to one of the project objec-^ 
tives, that of providing the project coordinators with realistic ex-^ 
posure to the proper integration of theory and practice. Both project 
coordinators observed that the everyday eKperience of interacting with 
one another and with the students has been both personally and profes- 
sionally invaluable. The fact that Dr. Wedel's primary area of ex» 
pertise is supervision and that Dr* Russell's specialty is educational 
psychology has led to a sharing relationship which is proving benaficlal 
to both coordinators. 
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As has been noted in the rationale, two obvious strengths of the 
traditional system of separating theory and practice are efficiancy 
and ©conomy* A, recurring problem which accompanies high levels of ef- 
ficiency is reduction of effectiveness. This project has proven to be 
as efficient as the on^campus program in that the academic goals (con= 
cept mastery, etc.) are approached with the same outline, for both on- 
campus and project groups. Also, both approaches devote the same 
amount of scheduled time to concept presentation and. discussion, and 
both groups are tested over the same concepts. 

Economy is a factor which must be given consideration in planning 
any effective program* The on-'campus program, as currently organized, 
is a highly economical operation, especially when compared with the 
total University academic program* The current University full time 
equivalent student=teacher ratio is 22-1, During the year immediately 
preceeding the start of the program under discussion. Dr. Russell taught 
four educational psychology classes. There were a total of 216 students 
in these classes far an average student-teacher ratio of 54^1, roughly 
two and one-half times the all=Universlty student-teacher ratio. 

It is obvious, then, that when the on-campus program^ as now con- 
stituted, is compared with the projeGt, the on-campus structure is much 
more economical. However, when one compares the project with the all- 
University student- teacher ratio, 22-1, there is little difference. 
The project coordinators receive a combined total of one and one=fourth 
full time teacher equivalent (five hours for Dr. Wedel and twelve hours - 
:Jor Dr. Russell) for teaching seventeen hours of classes to 23-25 stu- 
dent teachers. This means the Univeraity need only conmiit itself to 
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the typical University academic progrann. Even this much conmittinent 
might be asking too much unless it could be shown that the structure of 

the project results in a more effective student teacher prograin. This 

is the question which will now be discussed. 

Stated sMply/ effectiveness involves finding an answer to tlie 

following questioni Do teachers who complete this project turn out to 
be more effective in the classroom than teachers who complete the regular 
program? In the final analysis a longitudinal study would be required 
to answer this vital question. However/ there are several bits of data 
bearing on the questioni 

1, There was a tendency on the part of the project group to be 
more self-confident and optimistic than the on=cainpua group about their 
future auccess as teachers. This came out both in the Course' Evaluation 
questionnaire and in the Self-Concept Scale. It should be noted here 
that self-confidence and optimism are two of the most often identified 
characteristics of a successful teacher (i) , 

2, The project group indicated in- their evaluation comments that 
the project structure of combining theory and practice was most effec- 
tive* The following quote from one of the project Qvaluation forms 
summariEes their comments: "i personally feel that this method is the 
best way of getting all the educational principles across with true 
meaning* That is to say/ the things you learn in class can immediately 
be applied and tested by you in a classroom situation. Everything is 
more relevant," 

3, Host school administrators have shown their confidence in the 
programs effectiveness by filling their teacher vacancies with project 
participants. Six of the project participants are employed by Hoover 
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Junior High School for the current year. The only vacancy which has 
occured at Rogers Middle School this year is being filled mid^term by 
a Rogers project participant. Sixteen of the twenty^four spring^ 1971 
participants are now teaching full time. Five others are continuing 
their studies and one has taken a position in private industry. In 
view of the current teacher surplus, this placement record may well be 
one indication of program eff ectivenass . 

4, The fact that the project group scored significantly higher on 
tests designed to measure concept mastery is another indication of pro= 
ject effectiveness. in looking at the data analysis presented in Table 
3 be low ^ it will be noted that the mean of the project group was 181, 
with a mean of 174 for the on^campus group* The standard error of the 
mean for the project group was 1,2738 and 2,207S for the on=campus group. 
This indicated that the average and potentially below average students 
in the project group were demonstrating concept mastery at significantly 
higher levels than was true of comparable students in the on-campus 
group* 

Since superior students typically will master concepts in either 
setting/ this finding suppdrts the conclusion that the greatest effect 
of the project structure, as far as concept mastery is Goncerned, was to 
increase concept mastery by the average and potentially below average 
students in the project group. 

i 
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Table 3 



Mean Performance on Concept Mastery in 
Educational Psychology r^^. 



Group 




Test Scores 


On- 


Mean 


174. 3250 


Campus 




14,8090 






2, 2075 


Project 


Mean 


181.4347 






8.5456 




B.EM. 


1,2738 



t = 2.632 p < .01 



There is one additional point to be inade in regard to concept mastery 
With the same concepts being presented over the same total elasped time, 
and with the same person presenting the concepts to matched experimental 
and control groups, it would follow that the variable being tested is 
probably the setting, These findings seem to indicate that the project 
setting is more effective in aiding concept mastery than is the on-^campus 
setting* 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The student teachers in the project tended to move in the direction 

/ 

of forming a more realistic picture of teaching^ as compared with the on- 
campus control group , 

2. The student teachers in the project experienced increased opportunities 
to subject trial and error and common sense teaching methods to scientific 
scrutiny, as compared with the on-campus control group. 

3. Groupness developed early in the project group^ accompanied by a 
heightened solidarity and spirit. 
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4, The project coordinators were provided a more realistic eKposure to 
the proper integration of theory and practice. 

5, The prograin structure resulted in a minimal loss of efficieney and 
econoniy , 

6, There are indications that the project is more successful in turning 
out effective teachers, both in tenns of mastery of relevant concepts, and 
in modeling correct taacher behavior, than is true of the on-campus program. 

REFERENCES FOR THEORETICAL BASE 
The theoretical base of the project has been derived from a number 
of sources. There is a deliberate effort to encourage the student teachers 
to tie in the concepts of these theorists with classroom practices. 
This is illustrated by the Student Teacher Evaluation Form (Appendix J) / 
which is used by the program coordinators in supervising student teachers, 
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Redl, Fritz and Wattenberg W. Mental Hygiene in Teaching , 2nd Ed, 
Harcourt, Brace, and World, 1959. 

Rottar, Julian. Social Learning and Cl:' -leal Psycho logy. Harper and 
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Row, 1969, - _ 
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of the National Education Association, 1965. 
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Edttcgtlonril find AUdlescsnt pgyt'.hology 

D^hblOj £4 Blmth grader^ hfis a dmmp ^ppv-BCimLim So f y^-^^f veaahar, -::^^J = 

typiaall;- Is sblij to put hersalf in yonv plaao as ^hs ciectdt^a how f:o b^^ 
hovii in clBnB, She lo obviously enjoying harn^lf ^.n t:l^jsg Mm Lb 
happy f:D that uhm plm^nBii yoii. 

In v]wt way ^ould you drascrlbs Oebbls as moral irealifit. In 
wy is sha .1 mawl teXafcivlst. 



Aefiording ta Eiflkoon, the devolapiientgl ciH^ia Eaead by ffiiddlas ym^v uhLlAmn 
Is Indugtry vnrous iiifarlo^lty. What are the important aonsldeifstioiid o£ 
this crisis for the. elasaroom t#ache^ of yiiidle year children? 
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4. 



Bi-iefly discuss the cauaas of pr<=1udlei' ^.iVy^i- . 

..hlch would if you .^nL^ S^^o^/ef L^l'r "T""^^ 
wu,d encoarage a reduction o£ prejudtue. ci^-woon cltmatfe «,af.h 



What dafenca snethanlsae ai?# eeeratina In th^ • 
ts . co..i„u.i di.,«S::L1^oush:r«^^ 

tunity to .oop,;«t:/h«d in S:^!^*::" '"^'^ ^^"^ 

very limrHSrelKyT;;FfSrS;r^ * !^^Sht student, aponds 

He e»c«.es hl^Belf by mIiS thft th/°? waaequently falls. 

e teacher she socretlv 

.o Hurt .h"^t^sS^t'1„«?/;f^^1.'>' 
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5. \irhBt ava ooflie f:eehf.lqu&4i you Could um in your clas^soaffl to help students 
flxpress Chfiir yggrffisaions In a haalthy way? What are some typtcol praetln.?R 
cOTmonly used in aisaovoomt which unduly reasrict students fwom dlspla»senniiit 
of aggreaslona? 



Hlstaifleally, psychology has auppDrted the notion iihat hmiana move totwxd 
goals in an affort Co vMucm tcnsloiifl. Disc.uao a inotlv«tJ.onal theory vrtilch 
fciippottis the notion that htmsne typically Btiek en increase In tenolon. 
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Briefly dlseusn ^go of t:ha bacie caoaes of tha Identity crisis facad by fihe 
typical fidolaseent* 



8. Briefly dl§cuo3 the FiBher study on the adoleseent tjaii urg«i. 
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9. Trees the develoipni«nt of juotice in relfltion £o taoral developiMnt. 
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Cttse Study of an AdplQSGent 



Gaiy Browi 
Central Stat© Univergily 
Conducted at Hoovor Jr, Mgh 
Oklahoma Cltyi, Oklahoiaa 
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M... ApolQ /y, Several Hjqqb in thiliv caL\^ abudy ;i uiiQd Qu^ t^m ^Hyyu^,^^ v 

have used this only after Qonuidering am rejecmng other nQL^.iibilitlQa. It bc^.- 
describes a of dreuL and a fisneral attitucia tovjard life .;nd .^^ociiity. 11;^*, 4* 

are no bgd connotntiona intonded s^hm this teriji i^, u^ied. On f:he Gonbxaj'y, it 
own feeling that witMn the hipijie ..oveiaent tiiti'u hc s bet?n 11 great dcnl of cl^ar; 
creative thinking which ndultSg e^.»pecially te^chorsp should liaten to with oper 
minds. 

IntroduotiQn. The purpose of a case study is to identify the antececJeniis reapon. itle, 
in n direct or indirect causative for the ooourt'enCQ of ohseiTOble laehavior : 11 

the claBsroom. The reBults of tliJ,s IdentifiGation are then uued in m nttsnpt 
to bring about apeoifid behavioraj chMgee in tha subJaGt. 

Cas^^ atudiee exhibit a ^eat oleniant of subjectivity and inlaiitioi] primarily 
duo tu the diffioulty of obtaining dependable data. Th© caae stud;:^ rtliea heaTiJy 
on the invGotieator^s judgement. Thus, it is i^Qlatively msy to build a caoe out 
of the inveBtigator's perEon/a i^xperienGe and perapective irtiich haa litllH foundation 
in aDtuality. 

In the follovfin|r case i^tudy the invGetlgatav has trigd to bei as &b;jectivB a;.^ 
possible imd. present a sounds well -btjanced psychologloal analysis. Thff readfe^r 
should keep in mind.^ however, the weaknesses in the cmne atudy niethod. 
Statement^of^the^ Don^ a ^'hippie^typ©'* student is^ in one aapent, a weomirigly 

good etudant. That is, he ia abiiolutely no prDblsm in class. He never ta3-ks, nlvjuyB 
hae his text and is never absent or tardy. This 'apparently good behnvior is actwilly 
one aBpeat of Pon'^B problem. He is an almoat total non-participater in class. Is 
rarely oompletes class woi^aheet^. ttLs homewo]* a^si^enta are usually coDpletcHi 
but are of aueh poor quality as to him a falling grads. Yet all tc^st dntn 

indicate that Don is an above iiverage student in potential. 

General Comente. Dun is a white 9th grader who haa " shoulder length ha:Lr and uho 
dreGses in the l^ppie s^le. 

Els father is a potroleum engineer and hia niother. ditd vhen Hon was very yoijiigl 
His father remarried and hm apparently yepHrated or divoraed his second wife. 
Much of Don's upbringing was supervised by hi.^ aaternal grajadmother and there is 
evidence that she and Don'ti father have had diaputes over the ohrlld. 

Don seems very reluctant to talk to adulta md when he doaa he says as littla as 
poeeible. He doesnH look you in the eye ;;hen he doey talk. 
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HAu main intort-at^i Hr:c ^rr^ha^i:U,y .:.\ \ w^Lu:\.iU ^^ -i'-o^ .'-^j^.y v.hle 

in wliy I first deve] opted m inmroiit in Don. l=hb po'vfc y is gf cir) iinuia.d? U. y M/:, 
quali^ for a 9th gi-adar. Almoat all tiiff poeinii i: ha^M^ j-^n ha/v? .It ait r^iui de,i ,h 
ueually by suicids. Recently, howover^ he has i/riti-yn «iom^ I^^iH wrhic. jvmm. 

Early records show that Don swttersd, but this nmrnc to :av- bwr^ rorrr?et^;fd 
i"aljly early 5 

Obata^aUcatSo CXas&room behai/iorUton ia Ki.thdnwr In cla^s Bpr^um^iA io be d&y 
dr&amng. He will atarta classroom exeroio© bun yon t fiiii^ it, ile turr^s in . 
Ms homework. He nev^r ccmtributgs to aiasg dliocuBeiifm unla5\s it jiwolvns cur^cm 
iGBUes e^pacially rclayMt to liimf 

In his ^ll^h olnSAi, where I obseCTed )xim most, te has Bhovn £i^^s of be^DJi? 
involved more and more. I feel thie i.e due to onocura^ama;]^ frf.^on Llm by his 
taaoher for his poetiy. At least om oti^l? of his teachtrs has notiaed a ahani^© 
fi>r the befcter in recent WBkn: 

Licliool Beimvlor outside me ClaaOTOOxai Don s^stis to be a Icad-r oi omAmm, puch 
as the protest ovar th© problems In the cafetc>r£.a. He does not mix w^ll with lar; ;n 
social groups but cortalnly not a loner. 

Behavior Away From mmolt 1 imve Qbaswed Don i^sro he ^orks, a drii^ptore, and 
it BQ^B that hia behavior in pritty much the mmm aa sobooi. Talkl£ifF: on a 
mor© informal level, liDwever, ho did "XooMn up*^ and taO^c ahm: his inte-ssta in 
automobiles aiid mQtsrcyclas/ 
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Stanjjie 



11 'SI 



60-79 



9,0^-9^. 



iieeding 
Writing 

..!>«!, Stu, 



90-99 



iicience 

Math 



! ( 
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ML 


Total 




69 


.69 


73 


Stanlne 


6 


6 


6 



Vtrbal Reasoning - 75 
Nwiariaal Ability ^ 70 
m^m ^ 75 
Abstract Beasoni^g - 70 
Clerieal 55 
MechMlcal Eeaaoning - 99 
Space Relation - 97 
ypelling 15 









Grammar 


- 55 
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Grades (Uantinuea) 
7th 8th = 9 th 

Sci-Geo BB ;hG GPS CCC B m/m mmt. C 0 D 

Math B B C <; fim Arts B B A A Enga C D B 

Jnd-Art B A A A Govi% D C B D ^ Mg, 0 U F 

PE B A C B aig, JJ D C C Ufa Boi. BBC 

E^^S^ G C C C Frenoh S D D D ftech. toa. B B B 

French C D D D ilath C B B D Sports A A A 

Selected Teaoher ComEenfa iaiiQfe 1961^ 

9-^1 Record of apeach therapy' ai^tlGulatiori imct otuttei-inf . 

11- 61 Johnny hris a happy interesteci attitude toimrd his work, H© llst;aii4^ to ELid 
follows dirMtiono, Hfe tfikes pride in doing his work well and n^fitly^ 

lit QBik work Indenpendentljf for a uhort p^iiod of time. He x& tiyiiig hai*d tr? 
overcome hie speech difficulty^ 

12- 62 Pleasant pergonmlity^ Eager to please^ Congcionticus about oom^ai^ting the 
asblgnmente* ^ s but slov* 

11-45 Mjoys working and playing with othoriB^ LeaKii2ig to write ei'^i-tiTa e to: lee. 

2-63 Creative^ ibcp-eoapa self idth aaasing clail^, imaoeiy^ and TmQMrQ^fvO.Emmm^ 

GreatiT© in appronoh to pj^blem solving, ParoGptive and oonsideratt of otherii^ 

Heedai eelf eonoept. Parent b should i roaorar^e f rthI 1 y situation.* 

Selected res pqatjes from Sentence Completion,, 

I want to know ^ eloatroriias 

Boya « should hnve long haiJ? 

liliat annoys me ^ leador shxp 

Piopl© * mkm ma oiek 

I ft#l depraaeed 

% f jf#atdat fear - lif© 

In school Im ST 

I ean^t - go on 

Sports art great 

Uhnn I was a child ^ I was alon® 

ntrvoB are siiot 
Oth#r p#opl© ftr© anil© 
I DUffsr - all the 

RmiiAim - to a doad tnd (Th© ditto mm not olear and I believe Don rmd ^iading^* am 

. "ileadlng.^') 
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I 



(U«ntenca eomplation cuntiiiuod) 

% mind ^ ie ate up 

The futitf^© - ig blaok 

I am bent when Im mad 

Some ties ^ I eiy 

What pains me living 

I hmte -* loving 

I m v#ry ^ Belt centered 

My fattier ^ ±m acholio 

I secretly - get ST 

Z * am free 

Dancing ^ Im freed^ 

r^Iy great woriy Is about tomorrow 

(Slgntd) XX^X (Don oipis his poet^ md he ai^ed thla with a 

fiotltious nam@«) 

Interpretation of Mta, The interpretation Is based on Maslow^s MOTai'ahy of nmcM. 
I feel thie le th# mo^t praGtioal approach for the classroom teaofactr with m limiicvd 
baekground in psyeholo^* 

Safe-^ (^ggwitjrl^^gdBs Kegularity and Bfeibiltty needed for safety prcbnbXy mrv not 
met at home. The etruggle between bia fipt^andmother and his fatJier ^,ves Don a ficXinfj 
of uncertain^ as to where he atande. As the reaction against this luok of m^:B<^^ b&sLuE 
to show in eehool kts work becaw poorer. The tenchers. Instead of doutling tht 
application of aafetyp probably put the pressure on Don to improvg, fut^therliie ths 
loss of i^afety K^KS^ Aa he waa threatened with faa,liM, more pr^mw^ mm 
applied at eohoel and probably at home. Thus, lo^^i of uafety ^*Bnoifbaned.*» 
tea^fflUEl^^aS- Apparently, he had thi^ at first at sohool md at hom-^perhapa 
evQu too much. to reacted againat loss of uafety, h¥. alienated t^mhmm and i robnbly 
hia father^ Thl£^ would alao tend to snowball* As he began to lose love and of foe- 
tiorip he used defeiii© meehanimss audh as ;dthdrawal, wliioh fuj^liher ell-snfited 
pareriti Mid teachersu 

This ia a vital atags for a pr^::-adolasoent. Don prDbably neve:^ tmrnM thlD 
stage succeaefully^ 

.Matug-Esteem. Thla is probably the mo&t vital need for adoloscentB. gh@ Icep wcvrd 
is approval. Bsoauaa hia loveAffeotion and nafftty needs wr© not met ty adMts. Dm 
sought apprOTOl prlTOrily from peers. Hia dr^uu and hippie-like bijha^lcr refleei- hia 
desire to be aca^pttd by hi^ peer group (other hippie-types) and probably a dtelr® 
^to be held as a aup-rior by mwage mlddle^lass pmm, as adolesoents tend to 
gj^^ollge hipplea, Kven the digiapproval of teaohera and parent is a type of statu^i. 
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iJ glf-ActuaUzatlon . (i.e. reaching one's potantial.) There are two opposing factors 
at work herei Dong's potential as defined by his Grandmother, father and teachers mi^. 
his potential aB defuied hy his peera. Don, f^ven autonomy by financial and Goai«l 
Class and lacking love and affection from adult sources, is easily led by peer ffroup 
thinMng, idth Teiy little oountar-pull by adulta. Most of hia peare may not 
dress and act as he does— t .air tiey to adults are stronger than i)on's— but they 
would like to and t ey look up to aomeone who does. 

In other wrda, if Don's other needs— aafety, love and atatua-»had been oon- 
eecutlvely met by adults, they night have had sore control over hia rBacJilng his 
potential. As it is, he is reachlne the potential he and hli: peers have defined^ 

At this point Uon runs Into more problema, Th« neat stage of maturity is freoinff 
oneself from the Gonformity of the peer groupa 

With Don's basio needs not being satlafied, this next step will be dlff.icult 
or even impoBeible. Were his peer group ^pioal middle-claas adnlescenta, he miffht 
at leaBt develop into an emotionally, uoclally and intellectually immature adult. 
In our society, this type of adult is more or lesa accapted and is given a "oecond" eh^mo« 
to mature properly. But Don's pear p-oup lu a minority itself. As a iroup, 
middle-class society doesnH accept hippies or supply them with sai-ety needs. As 
Don grows older he will find it harder for hia to brsalt from his "eafe" group and 
develop emotional, social and intellectual maturityB 

Creativity . Because of Don's interest and talent in TOlting poetry, I feel som© 
diacuaalon of creativity is neoessaj^. Don has many of the charao ten sties of 
a ereative person, such as none onf oiml ty, uasociability, introversion and sensiti-. 
vity (Jind^en). 

A truly creative peraon, however, has a rdUffh time of It in our schools. With 
the emphaBls on convergent thinking, the creative person, who relies heavily on 
divtreent thinking, is often ignored or supprissed. Don's insecurity hao led him. at 
least until recently, to withhold Ma oroativity from teachers and other adults, 

A typical middle-class student with the same ereative ability may havo had it 
aupprtSBed to the point where it would never manif oat ltaelf„ Don, however, is m a 
minority ^oup that rebels againyt middle^lass teaching conceptB. Hie creative 
, ability was allowed to surface by the hippie concern' for the austhetic. 

Wiile it ia good that his orentive ability did aewrt itself, there ie a ncfgativs 
aspect. The reinforcement for his creativity has come primaiily from his minority 
petP groupo fhii! leads him further from a normative behavior and closer to the 
hippie type behaviors 
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yurofflaryr From the evidence and judgements ^^mn above.* I would summarise bysayiiig 
that Don has almost oomplataljr negative self^oonctpt. He has apparentlj- received yqij 
little positive reinforeement from parents § teaahers and other adults. 

It is my ovm opinion that Don haa agme involvemOTt with drugs, although 
I have no proofs Onder the laflueaoe of drugSt Don would be 'able to teniporarily 
see himself in a better light* With m emotionaly inseeure person ^ drug use v;ill 
grow feed upon iteelf^-^f ten to the point of no retaim^ 

Rtgom aeadationS o More taan anything elsB^ Don needs positive roinforcsm#nt of h;U 
om abilities and worths Thm teaser can best supply this by- 

(1) Meeting Don on his own ground, DonH expect him to uonfom to middle-r^lass 
hehsvigr and don't "preach" a morality to htm^ 

(2) . itoCQurage him in his creative abili^. This applies to all subjects,^ 
not Just English or art. In a class of 40, it is difflciat, but not imj^osslble, to 
enoourage divergent thiiiings 

(5} Uuppljlng basic safety needs in the cla,iErooi^ and by showing lovep affeotion 
and respecto 

(4) Being creative himself , Hie teacher, by example and bj guidance ahowa the 
student that there is a place for and a need for creativi^,. 
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APPENDIX C 



Mary Anne Shssr^i^an 



Ome following la a gmde evaluation of a mosaic project adBlnlatered to an ei^-hth 
Srade class« There are thirty-four (3^) 8tud«nta, h^teroseneously erouped, In this 
particular elassroom. From this group thirty (30) attempted the pfojeet and twenty- 
three (a3) followed throueh with thoir self-e7a3.ua tions, 'Ihree (3) of the four (M 
students that did not participate In the projact had bean given sptelal permlsaior. bo 
worfc on another project. The other studeat was abaent several weeks due to illnes-s and 
has not yet done any make-up work. Aft&r cjoapleting theii.- mosaics they turned in v. 
self-evaluation which followed the critei-da I outli.n9d on the board. 

General Objectives of the Project 1 

The studsnts will learn to ooaceivo or recall a iwr-kable Idea for their daslga. 
Then through their skill development they will app.'j? tbls design (Idea) to paper, 

Objeotlves of the Self-Bvaluatlon; 

To , deterraine student underatandirig of the eonoeptei covered in this project. 
To help then eritlclze their own work objectively (sMs wi,ll show speolflc 

understanding of the concepte) , 

To determiae student ahlUty and underatanding '■»f prohlem-fiolving. 

Criteria for aelf-evaluatloas 

1, Originality and Creativity (what ma .your idesi and do you think you got i'!- 
across) s 

Neat and Correctly applied (ia your finlMhed project neat and did you f.'CUav/ 
the specif lo pequiremonta?) , 

3, Cofflpletlon of Project (tell me how much tims you spent and if you completod 
your projeet to your satiflfactlon ) 
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1, Give yourself a letter gz-ade for each poihto 

2b Give a brlof explanation, of your letter grade for each point e 

SAl^PLES OF SEU-SyALUATIONa 

^a^oyno '.>>^<^^KD Q>Jx^cfiji-b:) 

y^-Q^. a, 




A 







disagreed with any of them on their ^^^des, then would discuss their evaXustlgri 
and if they could convinQe me that they we>r^ Just in thsir eTOXuation. thfii they 
would rec3iw that gmde« I alsQ averag®a the three O) grades, thearsfore If th.jy 
wera low on, oae e#ctiGa» but high on th^ others^ they still, had a good ahanca of a 
good grade p ■- . 

Tha grades were as fallows t 
5 " A 
7 - A- 

5 - B 
3 - B- 

1 « (3+ . ■ 

3-D 

1 - Incoraplete 
3 - Other Pi-o^sct 

In eummaryo there were iio real dlsagraomrsats ovsr thm studfmts gmdfsisj and 
they seemed to enjoy thla projiatttt Of all fcha atasigOTtents I have rnkds^ this had 
the bast resultso The sfcudantti Jinew the ■ci'itaK'ia jfrom the heglrmlng,: thej' itnew.ti-p. 
would be grading thsraselvas, miA more of thsm ae&m«cl plwaBod with'^typa of planninp 
and spadinee Most of the grades were high, but th<,' work they femmeci in was; 
corapa,rabl8o 
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APPENDIX D 



Psopla feel diffsrentiy aboufc some people t^Mn ^h^y do ebaun otheriu '^^ho^e ar- 
a ummar of statements b©la^ that dascrlbe a va-Asty of t^mys thac ons oeraon may Se-| 
^now£ ftnothei: persoG^ wys that om pmrnon mai/ act toward «nai:her pevsoQ Conai?^ 
'^^fct-h s^iaeement carafuILy amd decide ^yliethar it: in true or false when applied 
■;elat?.onihip i^ith your gsoup leacl^r in this worli^^hop. x£ the sta^emeae seems to" be 
::ootly trufi^ Chen mark it tvmt if it iB mostly VLOt ttum^ tmn mairk It false. 



not mark on boDiclet* 



U He seeiEs to hold thiags back, ratiier than teU ma what he u^nlly thlnkm. 
'U He imdesrstands %mtdG hut does nofc know 1 xqbI^ 
= '* Ha ondsiir&tands ma, 

's* He imderseandm e^saetly how X see thiuge, * ' 
:u Kb is Dften dlsapppliitad in uie. 

He aeeme fco like me uo matter whei: i sa^ to him^ 

He Is irapatierit wleh rae. 

He imy understand me but ha clDes m>t Umi-? lio f i ^;eelo 

SomQtisies he seems iafigreated in me whil<^ otUer times he doaBn^t oasin to vmm 
mhout mmm 

10^ He o£mn mtmunA&mtmijriB ^hat 1 am tarying to t:oy* 

I/.^ He aimost always seems wry conceirned oboul: me,. 

SomatSjnes I f<pal that ^lat ha sayg! to me is ^m:y diffe^ant from the ha 
raally feeis^ - 

13 V He is a pejfsoii yow caii raaliy £^ust, 

BmmtimtB he ^ill argu© with me just to pmv- Im 1b right. 



IS. m^mtimm tim easms to be uitcoafortahie with vne^^ but go on mnd pay no att^ntioa 
to ^t« 

16 » Soma things IC aay to ttpnefc him, 

IJ. He can Jread ma llto a hook « 

18. Ha usyally Is not veE-y inteMstad in sffhm 1 ^mm to say. 

I9# Ha Emmlm indif feirent about nia« 

20* tie acts too profesaimml* 

21, t a«t just another student to hlm^ 

22* 1 £aal thut % can trust him to he honest with lae^ 

33* He Igno^eB moxm of my fealings^ 

U]n t^'O lUtm to m& mm^ 



He km^G mors sbaut ise than I do mbQut myself, 

aomjtimeg fey is so mmn ^^wlth maf* in my U^li^B, thafc 1 mn not at all 
1 can numlly aouKfc on him to tsli me miae ha raaiJ,. tuiit^ or.faels. 

Se ^ure makes lae fcMnk haifd sfeouC aysaU. 
S feel that iiB iB being geGulae with lae^ 

Broti loheii I c«aoe say qutm wimt E tsfasn^ h© teaws haw I fmal^ 
m «SMily heipa ma to Imow how x am feeiing hw W^ttm m feelings Into tmrds 

EOS' ■ «^ ^ 

H« aeaas lifea a very qqM immGn^ 

Em umm ^ud^r stand ma^ but 1 of tea fchimk he is wottg. 
£ faal thMt hm really fclslnks I sin wo^riihfcAiilie^ 

if I wara eo erifciei^e him^ he %muld atiil like lae. 

m mmmB to follow rnhmst mvBty feeling j haw iriitle i am -^tth him. 

ite uatiaUy uses Juee th^ rlghc wrds ^en he ft-ias to uMerstaxid ho^f i to feell 

£ wera mt for him I woiild prabably rqw^ fosroeia fco thisk about acci© cif 
^fe<3 thliigs that trouble 

. m pmtmnAB that ha litea nia to^^ Uian he r«lly dreg a 

K© really liatsns to ave^tMng t gay^ 

. Somatim©0 he gaame to putt tug Bprnimmtoml fMnfc^ 

Somattos h€ is so ^eh •%lth me*^ tbMt with ^ly eh© slightesi^ hlPt ha Is ^bl^ 
fc,D a^mmtmly mmmm eoms of my d^apesl; fmelinga^ 

I faal aafar with hto ^lian S do wifch almost any ofcher peracm^ 

Hie wica usually aoimds vary serious « 

X often €Sttnot tinde^Etaad s^At hm Lb twftng to tmll me, 

Scsmaclnias sort of "pulls baafc"'and aisMinss wq. 

I am mtmtd of himo 

Ha seeas m praseure me to talk about things that mm important m- mm, 
opatever h« eays uamlly fits right in with %mm I &m Emllm. 
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■ m mmmt^mm mmmtm interssted in what he hiwmmlf says ±han in what X say. 

5:5 ^ He tells iBQ things that he doss not icsan* 
::-^>.. Hq Often does not seem tc be genuinely hins©l:?s 
' ■ -.i. He is a slnceM parson, 

B.. With him I feel tmsm free to ireaily be.nwself than with alt^t anyons elssi i Unm. 
m aometimas pTmtmnm to tmderatand me, when Im really does not* 
m txstaally km^m aKaetly what I msan^ sometimcas even before I finish saying it. 
Urn liaomptm tm the way i am wen ^though he wants mm to be betta^r. 

^u. Whether i am talking about "good" "bad" feelings seeM to nieke no xeai 
cllffaranoe in the way ha feels toward tm* ' 

^U. m imuy of our talks I feel that ha p^hes me to talk abowfc thAngs that ara upsetting, 
G::^. often leada m into talking about soms af iw daspsst feelings. 

- He liemlly m^kea v?ork hard at knwii^ myself* 

Sometines J feel like going to aleep %rtiile 1 am tallcing with him. 

He ia m^iam about it^at Rtakes act like l do, but he Im not really Interestea 

^0. to ^ommtlmmm aom^etaly mim^mmmm tm mo that he knwB ^hat I am feeling eve^ 
wnesi I am W.dlng my. fealings* 

6 c I*soraetimes feel safe enough with hlKi to Mally say hsi^ z feel. 

X feel 1 qan trtast him mora than as^one else 2 knw- 
n'3u Whatever I talk about is ^y wi-tih him* 

•VO. helps Kte kiw n^aelf better by s^timea pointing to feaXlnw within that 
i had been unOT?are*, of* ' . 

71. He seene like a real ^^mon^ instead of just a teiiehes-. 
7:^. I oan learn a lot about n^elf tmcm talking with him* 

7-5 « Somgtintes ha J,s upset when 1 see hiM but he tximm to hide tt. 
7.'i, a® wouia never taiwlngly hurt me. 
He is a fJiony* 

r/, :iE3 is the kind of persen who wight lis to mt if lie thouqht it woiiia helc 
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'/Ku. liQ mms mm hm sBrnmB to be '^just doihg a jo^^" 

in splta of tha bad thiRSo tbat he Imows abouf: ms^ be ssemo atill lifee me^ 

% BrnMittrms gat tlie feeling ^hut for him Cfee most iM^pottat^t e'llag la cfeas X 
sihouid really lifce hlmo 

^ , Thm^Q is aometMiig aljout f:he way ha raaets to what 2 tall him that makes as 

: H® glvas ma s© umeh aduiaa i som^simes fchink tie^s tryf.iig to live- ay life f<>if ^t^. 

nsTjesr knora wben ts stop talking mhout flciGsthing i^iich is Mt vmvy macmiagful 

^.4. He scmatimfeH cute me o££ abruptly ju^t xAiQn i am leading tip sai^tUlng vscy 
impojfta^t to asg ' 

? v5„ He fr^Quanely mats so ^estiaos thst X get tM\ geaJLlrig hs csin hardly wit £qt i:hci 
d&y ends 

tiiarQ sm lots of fchlngs I could eall hi©^ but X am nui: auk^a aa^ wawld iraacfc 

^ /i, He c^aiistantly raaifida me that we friends fchough X lievu a iJeeling ttefc hm 
Amgm this Into th© v^onwrnBtloito 

m,. Ha sraiectoss ^rl^s to mate a jofce cuifi of soffiething x Seel ffdajHi?- npumt shorn ^ 

Ife aoaimeiaies so rude J opiy aee^pte It bacntiae he ir# gupposa^S to ha Iteipliig mso 

C-Ou SomBtimm ha ^aema to ba playing and moiise" with me^ 

3io Ha offcen poinCs cmt ^hat a loe ofi holp he is gluing mo a^^an thoui^ it dossa^t 
feel llks it to me B 

St le hs^d to faal qoaforfcable with him beaMse he ^onsauifaaa seMis fco hm tnytn^ 
out Bomm nm^ thaory on 

^3,, He^s got a Job to do and d@©s tt^ Mbafc^s cha only reason he doii&n^t tail me aSS^ 

54,, If X had a chmnca to otudy imder ^ dtSfm^mnt IttBtmotoT^ X wottld^ 

f>3 Hte is a^lK^a ral^iad^ I don^t ^hln& mt^thli^ eould get him eKcltmd; 

90.5 I don* t think ha lias mvBW mallad* 

He Is ulxmfm tha sroe* 

9ft c E OTuld lifca to ba lite hlOe 

9^1, He makeo ma faal lifca a gutnaa pig ©r sonia kisd of aninmi* 
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He usas the mmmm werto c^er and e^er agaln^ till l^m bored. 
Usually 1 ean lie to him end ha nmv^^^ knOTS the diffe-rence. 
He may like im^ but he dTCsn*t like ^cto bhiiiga r talk abotj^^ 
1 don^t think he raally ca^es if i l±ym or dla^ 

He doeoft^t lite me as a person^ but aontinuus to sea las a stuaent an^ay. 
£ think h© is dumb*^ 

He n©^/er says anytMag that makes him soimd Ilk© a real ^^sMn^ 
m is all L-ight^ but I rsally don^t toust him^ 

If I roake miBtmkmm m ndsa a almmm^ hm .Teally gi-^res ma tetauble afcout it* 
H© lets lae talk about an^hing* 

Ha pr^ably laughs about the tJhtngs that X Imvm said fco Mm^ 
X don't think hm. knmJB what is the raattex* with ei©^ 
Xte Bonietisras looks ae worried as x feel* 
He Lm raally m cdld fish^ 

mtJirm are times when 1 d6ii**t have to speak^ he knows hovj j f^el*i 

If 1 am hapKr or if x am ead^ it mmlmm m diffesanae^ he is always the wmm^ 

He really waata to unasratana to, 1 .pan tell by the way he agta^ 

He knoi^s v;hat it fsele like to be iia> 

He mt^t tMnk he is the way he talica aboijt things* 

He ^ally wants to tmtor^taB«a ma, X pan tell by tbm way he aate qtiestieiis* 

lis must thittk that he is God^ thm way treate to *, 

H© rarely aafcep TO talk about asyUring that would be meomfoartable^ 

He interaiaj^s m wtenwer I am talkiiig a^t aomthing that really mea^ a iot to 

Whan I'm talking al^at thl,«ga that Man a gmm^ mnl to ira, ha aet^ like they don ^ 
mmuA a thing* - v. 

t amn tmXl hy his e^sMioJM eometliips that .h© mmym things that he A^esa't mmn. 
m afeaily wants mm to aot a oe^rtain way^ and sa^ so. 



ThmiB azm a lot of things ttot 1 would like to talk isbtmt, ba^ Ivi vron't let inii 
He really likes vm and shows it ^ 

X tlUHK^ ha could like soineans^ but r don't think ha ctonlc^ loi^e aa^ody. 



^laro are ti^s wten hm is eileiit for long ipsKiods, i^nd then says tMngs that 
don'^t ha^Q rmich to do with i*.at tfe have baen talking aboL^t* 



W^aa he ie %\^rong h© daesm't try to hide it. 
m aatfB like he torafs it all* 

Zf he haa his way 3, h^ wouian-t walk serosa th© fitreGt to sea 
Often he makes ma- tmml stupid the way h® uses iit^antje or big 
m mamt think life mmy tto ha talks ^bmat it^ pEoblsms* 
You oan net/ar t©ll hw to faels about things. 

m treats rns lik# a p«0on. • 

12© ssems to be bored by a good deal of what -2 talk about. 

m ^±11 talk to mm^ bat othewise he mmmm& p^et^ fax: awsiy f^om mm. 

Bvsn thotigh h© paya attention to 11©^, he ssams to 3v.Bt anotba^- paraont to 
talk with^ an ou-teidos'* 

W-S oonoern ato^^tit me Is vm^y ot^icm* 

1 get the Smmling that he im all wxa^ad ^ in what X tell hira abQut ^^salf . 
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APPENDIX F 



MfceKi ^>y ecluc^^&l#^ i^yors ^ Would yuii rcok ordt^r tht conmm yo.^ 

oM you cTO^idisr teat tel^fyl,. HMiik the e&iiMf^ ^iqh hmt l i^ Ij;. 
MKl; b^^^ifc ^[ij^ mtci^r,, 

- ■ mthMm Course 



Child Psyeiioliffgy 



Tests mn4 mmumm%mm 



ifir^s^i^ted fcto <stcgM se^^d ^emoe^ ft© felmsswM 

' mthMpu t will urn Bmm Mippllcmtimk MmT,^ bm right 
nw % ^mi't i®e hwtee pmmm Mil be of mmh help 

S w«id hi«^© bees feetftei: ^ff .Msd ^ fmm miem^tj^h 
mmhnw if i-lmd mwT mwmn tokea eha ceMcheif mdumti&m 



% hmm ttey^^^iy r*sijaywd t:ta tfi^ep^iut^TOia^ I hare 

t hmtiwm m&m mtnAmtts im tmmhm m^Mm^imn 
ijttli iSfid t hmvm S^m^ ^ isMh mora fiyiaaliati«g 



E will hm^M feci i^iJtfc hsrif fco; m ^-a&A U^mh&t 

% m mmtZmA mkmtt bfioOTilag m. tmmhm^ 'but tmt ^11 

I hmm m tmHli^i fcbaft I Mil m^mt m 'mAI 

m mMt ^ tet mrtifettwlly wife 

teschew wftwgis I ffw^jTOft tteft t will b«i 

K M mt All ^OTifildcM itait % ^Vl as m 



wm wis latSflftlTOS^g hilt smmf^ )^h^m 
an oftaa mm It sl^feft ' 
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i9i£M@sted ia ^Aat ^as hast fcsr wb^ mx& WAt 
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APPENDIX G 



REM> EACH or THE ELEVHI STATmaiTS BELOW AND RATE TRm AKORDINO 
TO THE roumWQ SCALES 

4- -This i» BB GMsC of the CtBe 

5- 'Thls is ffle qulce oft«n 
2»'«Thl8 ts only occflslonally iie 
1--Thls ts almost n^ver lae 

- ^ have certain values and prlnetples I b«ll«ve In strongly and am 

willing to deiend them aven In the face of »traii| group optntonj however, I 
feel perssnaUy a^QWm enough to nodlfy then if new wperienees and evidence 
inuggest I an In error, 

^ 1 am capable of acting on ^ own be«t Judpsant wltho«c feeling 



eseesstytly gallty or regretting ay actionB If others disapprove of what 
I have done, 

3 I do not spend undue time wrrytng about is eOTlng toaorrow, 

or being upset fey today's BxperienoeB, or fuoslng over yeaterdey'a lalatakes. 

^' ^ „ t retain confidence In my ability to deal with problaos, even In 

the face of failures and setbacks, I do not coaelude, •'Beeauae I Called i am 
9 f#ll%re," but on nwre likely to Aay, "1 failed. I'll have to work hflwrfer " 

I feel equal to other* so a pers->n=-iiot superior or Infertor-- 



irresijeetlve of the dlfferenees In ipeclfle abilities, fmily backgrounds 
or attitudes of others toward me. 1 an able to see that another Individual "g 
skills or abilitieia neither dsvaluaa noif elevatee his awn status ei a person, 

— -™ I «« to take it nora or Um for granted that I an a persnn of 

iQterestt and value to othars-«ae leaat to those with whon I chooM to aaaoelate. 



^' 1 can aceeptt piffiiae without the pretenae of false TOdesty (' -gh 

gofflh, anyone could have dona it.") and eOTpllnients without feellne cullty 
''•^Hanks, but 1 really don't deserve It.") » a / 



^' — I a» InellBtd ;.o resist the €f forts of others to donlute ae 
especially those who are my peers. ' 

1 a» able to accept the Idea (and admit to otheta) that I « capable 
of feeling a wide Mnge of lapulgiia and dealrei, ranging all the may tram being 
very angry to b«lng *ery living, froa being vary aad to belns very happy, itom 
feeling deep resentMent to feeling greec aecepta^^^ 

10. ' 1 « able to geBuinelyW eBjoy B^gelf In t wide variety of aetivitiea 
Involving work, play, creative aelf-ei^reMleB, compafnlonshlp, or Juat plain 
loafing, J F 

1 « seMltlve to the needs of others, to accepted ■oclal eu8t«a and 
particularly to the Idea that I cannot. wlUy-nllly. go about "aelf-flCtuaUsglnt" 
ayseif at the axpenu of everyone around ne. 
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SIIGGEStlA- OUTLIKE FOR TEST E?iU,UATION 
I. IMTRODUCTOT 

III. DATA PaESS^'fATIQH 
IV. ITEM ANALYSIS 



VI. CRITIQUE OB' Eimu^rra 

1 Does the test wepiure the educational olie^tivse and 
Jictijal imtrmHonl (BSLEVMCl) 
• 2 Do the IfcesHs veSlmt the itated objacttvas? (BAUWCE) 
3. -C-j it eesy to administw and arada? ■ (OTICIINCT) 
4 (Ubjecfilvlty) Would eKpercg mgvm on the riihfc answer? 
5. Am ygu tesring what ws t/jught in the claBssroou? (SPECIPIcmr) 

6 Do 010 x-a good studEnCs anm/ar the questions thm poor studaafci? 
^niSlCRXWIMATIOM) ^ 

7 To tha fcejjt maaBuring vhnt&mK it dota raeaowe conDlatent'iy (RELIABILITY^ 
,H. »offls each studenc hsve o chanca to show "his etufr"? (FAIRNESS). 



VII. 0ONCX.USIOHS ^AHu mcQis^mmnwM 
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